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the Middle Ages and the Eenaissanee. He seems, also, in perfect 
accord with the church to which St. Catherine gave such splen- 
did devotion, such incomparable obedience. In his Life* of 
her he has called up again the figure of Catherine Benincasa 
in her habit as she lived; shown her delicacy of feeling, her im- 
passioned piety, her so and sense, her practical enthusiasm — but 
the saint he has not shown. He records with untroubled historic 
calm her ecstatic visions, her insensibility to pain when in trance, 
her clairvoyant power, her living upon the Blessed Sacrament 
alone for long periods, her receiving the supreme grace of the 
stigmata. So did the Seraphic Virgin live and strive — so did she 
die daily for humanity; but when all is said, why seraphic? This 
is the trouble. To her biographer, acute, scrupulous, loyal, has 
been denied the unique thing which made up the life of his saint 
— the mystic consciousness. Therefore the book leaves the reader 
cold and unilluminated. Had Mr. Gardner loved the saint a 
degree more, he would have refrained from writing, would have 
waited for one more illuminated. Yet this book could ill be 
spared. So far as this world goes, it is extraordinarily alive and 
interesting. The writer has had access to the secret archives of 
the Vatican, has thrown new light on the Great Schism and re- 
lated that episode with extraordinary lucidity and impartiality. 

The book has not the charm or the zest of his books on Ferrara, 
but it has all the learning of his books on Dante and yet more 
humanity. And taking into account how difficult it is for the 
modern Anglo-Saxon mind to relish the amorous phraseology of 
the more romantic Latin in dealing with sacred subjects, one is 
glad that the spiritual espousals of the soul to its Lord should 
have been treated by an English gentleman, clear - eyed and 
healthy-minded, and with the spiritual humility which accepts 
though it cannot understand. This book, with all its historic 
accuracy and careful research, still leaves room for a Life of St. 
Catherine the mystic. 



Some twelve years ago Mr. William T. Brooke, of the British 
Museum, picked up a little manuscript book of poetry on a street 
book-stall for a few pence. It was unsigned and gave no clue 
to authorship; but Mr. Brooke, whose knowledge of English 

* " Saint Catherine of Siena." By Edmund J. Gardner. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1908. 
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sacred poetry is as extensive as that of any man living, at once 
recognized that it was great work by a great hand. The story 
of how the finder, with the help of Dr. Grosart and Mr. Bertram 
Dobell, searched the British Museum manuscripts for a clue, the 
discovery of the two prose volumes containing some of the poems, 
and the careful reconstruction of the life and the work of Thomas 
Traherne, B.D. (1636?-1674), is one of the most romantic in 
the history of literature. Two centuries and a quarter after the 
author's death, Mr. Bertram Dobell brought out the first edition 
of Thomas Traherne's Poems and last year saw a reprint of his 
" Centuries of Meditations."* 

Traherne is a mystic of the type of Blake and Whitman, born 
with trailing clouds of glory still clinging to his perceptions: 
"' Certainly Adam in Paradise had not more sweet and curious 
apprehensions of the world than I when I was a child." And 
although his vision was for a time obscured by a mischievous edu- 
cation, he reached it again, never to let it go. 

" The image of God implanted in us guided me to the manner wherein 
we were to enjoy. ... To enjoy the treasures of God in the similitude 
of God is the most perfect blessedness God could devise. ... I was 
most infinitely satisfied in God and knew there was a Deity because 
I was satisfied. For in exerting Himself wholly in achieving thus an 
infinite Felicity, He was infinitely delightful, great and glorious, and 
my desires so august and insatiable that nothing less than a Deity 
could satisfy them. This spectacle once seen will never be forgotten. 
It is a large part of the beatific vision. A sight of happiness is 
happiness. It transforms the soul and makes it heavenly, it powerfully 
calls us to communion with God and all His creatures and makes us 
to see them in a divine and eternal light." 

This representative passage gives a good idea of the author's 
approach to life. Mr. Dobell claims for the " Centuries " the 
place in Protestant hearts held by the " Imitation " among Cath- 
olics. But exquisite in spirit and style as is this book, no such 
division can be made. There will always be a large majority 
who see the misery of human life and to whom deliverance can 
only come by much suffering and discipline, while here and there, 
oftener and oftener, one hopes, will come a "once-born," who 
from the beginning feels the Kingdom of Heaven within and has 
only the vision of innocency and joy. 

'"Centuries of Meditations." By Thomas Traherne (1636?-1674) ; 
edited by Bertram Dobell. Published by The Editor. Charing Cross, 
London. 1908. 
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This reprint, one may safely say, is the most valuable contribu- 
tion to mystical literature since the " Theologia Oermanica." 



With the help of wide margins and thick, soft, yellow paper, 
" John the Baptist "* fills out a large square apple-green volume. 
This is a terrible play in its brevity, truth and dramatic com- 
mand — bare and bald as a fleshless skeleton and almost as dread- 
ful. It is the work of a master who feels, for the moment, not 
weakened, only very old and very tired. Salome and Herodias 
smile subtly like a pair of Leonardo's women; and the common 
people, oppressed by Borne and the Law, stagger in the streets 
and faint in the desert just as Holbein might have painted them. 
But the figure of the precursor is racked with the pangs of this, 
our own century, torn with our doubts, wasted with our question- 
ings. A power is on him greater than himself; and dimly he 
finds out that the clue to the universe is not wrath, but love; and 
in the light of that knowledge he goes smiling to the marriage 
feast; for "out of no man's mouth may the name of sin sound, 
save out of the mouth of one that loveth." 

The author of " Sodom's Ende," " Johannesf euer " and " Die 
Ehre " is a great master and a man of great ideas, and he never 
quite forgets his wrath against the mammon of unrighteousness. 
"Kenegades will ye be unto all eternity," he cries, "ye men of 
universal utility who manure your acres with the blood of those 
who have died for you." He has chosen here to utter once more 
a pain deeper than our social travail, and — being himself — he 
offers no anodyne, only a clue. A poignant book like this, how- 
ever grim, sinister and austere, is yet a poignant good. 



" Tono-Bungay "| is a novel, big, human, noble, serious, vital, 
worth while. Here are not the conventions of the novel or the 
theatre, but the concerns of real people, their dominant pre- 
occupations and their scale of values. Mr. Shaw, too, has tried 
to show these, but he does not convince because his figures are 
hollow inside despite their wit and sentiment. George Ponderevo 
is not hollow inside. While not so great, he is as faithfully por- 
trayed, as absolutely real, as Emma Bovary. Furthermore, here 

* " John the Baptist." By Herman Sudermann. Translated by 
Beatrice Marshall. New York: John Lane & Co., 1909. 

t " Tono-Bungay." By H. G. Wells. New York: Duffield & Co., 1909. 



